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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

AMERICA 

The Transition in Virginia from Colony to Commonwealth. No. 96 

of Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Politi- 
cal Science of Columbia University. By Charles Ramsdell Llngley, Ph.D. 
218 pp. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, igro. 
A study of the American Revolution somewhat strictly within the limits of 
Virginia. The purpose of the book is chiefly to show the body of experience 
which the leaders possessed as they approached the year 1776, when independ- 
ence was declared. A good bibliography is an important feature. 

The Highlanders of the South. By Samuel H. Thompson. 86 pp. and 
illustrations. Eaton & Mains, New York, 1910. 50c. 

The book is a plea for the expansion of mission work among the inhabitants 
of the Southern Appalachians from. West Virginia to North Carolina. To in- 
terest the reader in his appeal, Mr. Thompson naturally describes the people, 
their characteristics, manners and customs, tells what they do for a living, and 
describes their services to the country. On a whole, they were friends of the 
Union in the Civil War, and they produced such men as Daniel Boone, and 
David Crockett who were important in the early development of the land. 

The book is thus made interesting and serviceable to geographers and an- 
thropologists. We have known comparatively little of these mountaineers, poor, 
illiterate, brusque as they are, most of them far from railroads and even school 
houses and churches; and yet they possess many sterling qualities. They may 
be greatly helped educationally and otherwise; and we know of no other book 
that so fully describes these people in their present condition and the geograph- 
ical and other causes that have made them what they are. 

The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States. By 

Charles Richard Van Hise. xiv and 413 pp., 16 illustrations, maps and figures, 
addendum and appendices. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1910. $2. 
President Van Hise's book is a sane plea for conservation of natural re- 
sources so that they may "remain as nearly undiminished as possible" for suc- 
ceeding generations. Each topic is considered with reference to present condi- 
tions and to suggestions for their improvement. Criticisms are constructive and 
specific and in all cases the remedy is recognized as being the more potent if 
upheld by public sentiment as well as by statutes. The aim of the book is to 
reach the man of affairs; it is not a text book or a source book in the subject 
of conservation. 
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Four chapters are given to the topics of mineral resources, water, forests, 
and land. There is a short concluding chapter on conservation and mankind. 

Among the minerals, from the standpoint of conservation, coal and petroleum 
hold first place since, once used, they are forever gone. Moreover coal is com- 
monly mined so as to make future recovery of the beds now unprofitable practi- 
cally impossible. Better methods of mining, the utilization of culm [coal refuse 
and dust], combustion of smoke and increased use of the gas engine are advo- 
cated. Attention is called to the enormous waste in the production of petroleum 
and natural gas. In view of their importance the author recommends strong 
governmental regulation. In the case of the practically non-competing com- 
panies of the Pennsylvania anthracite fields, governmental regulation of prices 
and production is advocated. The restriction of petroleum exportation is ad- 
vised. 

The waste of petroleum and natural gas is all the more deplorable in view 
of the short productive period of the fields. Petroleum should be used largely 
for lubricating and lighting and not for fuel. 

The large scale production of iron is in the hands of corporations that handle 
the ores in a way to conserve them. Moreover the present rate, so far as the 
United States is concerned, is not likely to hold its increment of increase. Stone 
and cement are being substituted for iron in much structural work and the 
author holds that construction work requiring iron must be near its maximum. 
Furthermore iron can be used repeatedly. Copper is also, on the whole, mined 
with little waste. Lead and zinc are wastefully mined and extracted and are 
only to a slight extent available for repeated use since so much is used in cov- 
ering iron and in paints. 

Water is treated mainly with respect to water power and to irrigation. We 
are using less than one-seventh of the possible power and an augmented use 
would decrease the consumption of coal. Since streams originate from a wide 
area and are concentrated in places available for power and irrigation, they 
are especially subject to control in the interests of the people. Full and prompt 
development, limited franchise and control of reservoirs are the main factors 
that should be kept in strict control. In connection with the topics here and also 
in case of the mineral deposits there are brief, non-technical discussions of 
origins and processes. 

Dr. Van Hise estimates that of the original lumber nearly 75 per cent, is 
wasted in process of manufacture before reaching its final form, and, in addi- 
tion, is the loss by forest fires. Reforestation, economy in cutting and manu- 
facture are. recommended. Another remedy advocated is a change in taxation. 
The prevalent method is to tax standing timber at present valuation, and thereby 
furnishes an incentive to immediate cutting. Van Hise urges that the main tax 
be levied only when the timber is cut. 

Soil conservation is rightly recognized, as most important since the soil is 
the ultimate basis of the nation's life. Soil deterioration both mechanical and 
chemical is thoroughly discussed and the remedy suggested. The author goes 
so far that he would prohibit the exportation of mineral phosphates. Here 
more than elsewhere the remedy must come through public sentiment and edu- 
cation, since laws regulating tillage are obviously incapable of adequate en- 
forcement. 

Dr. Van Hise strikes a happy medium between a technical and popularized 
presentation. The book is concise, practical, readable. It is a useful contribu- 
tion to a great movement. F. V. Emerson. 



